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THE TAR-BABY STORY AT HOME 
By Dr. W. NORMAN BROWN 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
I 

ABOUT thirty years ago the late Dr. Joseph Jacobs pointed out 
that the "Wonderful Tar-baby Story" of Uncle. Remus has 
a parallel in a tale of the Buddhist Jataka-book, where the most 
salient feature of the Negro story, the "Stick-fast motif, occurs. 1 
Since then students of folk-tales have discussed that story with an 
almost undue respect for his enticing theory that it originated in 
India, passed to Africa in very early, perhaps prehistoric, times, 
spread over that great continent, and at last came to our shores 
deep-rooted in the souls of our Negro slaves. 

What is more, since Dr. Jacobs first expressed his opinion, 
additional evidence has become available seeming to support at 
least the first part of his thesis, namely, that India is the ultimate 
home of the story, although other parts of his proposition have 
been variously modified. 2 I^or example, it has been suggested that 
the story did not reach Africa until comparatively recent times, 
say the sixteenth century, when it was taken there by Portuguese 
sailors. Latest, a well-known American folklorist has found the 
Tar-baby story in the Cape Verde Islands attached to the ' ' Master 
Thief" cycle of tales — a cycle first presented to the Occident by 
Herodotus in his account of the robbery of King Rhampsinitus' 
treasury. On the basis of this discovery, she has suggested a theory 
that the Tar-baby was originally a part of the Master Thief tale, 
that they both came from India to Western Asia and Africa, and 
proceeded thence to Africa. There the Tar-baby feature was clip- 
ped or detached from the larger story and has since maintained an 
independent existence. 3 The idea is ingenious, but it is too much 
based on unprovable hypotheses to be convincing. 

i Paiicavudha-jataka (Jataka 55). Dr. Jacobs' remarks may be found in 
the following of his books: The Earliest English Version of the Fables of 
Bidpai, Introduction, p. xliv; The Fables of Msop (Caxton's edition), vol. 1, 
pp. 113 and 136; Indian Fairy Tales, story of "The Demon with the Matted 
Hair." 

2 E. g., see Dahnhardt, Natursagen 4, 27ff. 

3E. C. Parsons in Folk-Lore, 30: 227. Her theory is untenable: (1) 
Herodotus' tale is not necessarily to be derived from an Indian source, for it 
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But the main question, that of Hindu origin of the Tar-baby, 
still remains unchallenged, and yet it is one that may well arouse 
scepticism. 

The story has been reported in print oftener from Africa, in- 
cluding the Cape Verde Islands, than elsewhere — twenty-two times 
according to my own account, which is doubtless not quite com- 
plete — and this, too, in spite of the fact that African folk-lore has 
been less fully explored than that of India. Nor is there any part 
of Africa where it has not appeared, as far as I know, unless it be 
Egypt. It has been brought to light ten times among American 
Negroes, fourteen times among American Indians, seven times in 
India, and twice in the Philippines. 1 

Of these fifty-five versions fifty-two are "folk-tales" in the 
strictest sense of the word, that is, they are tales current orally 
among the illiterate folk, that have been secured by collectors from 
vwa voce narration; further, they have been collected within the 
past sixty years. The other three versions are "literary," being 
found in professed works of literature, and come from India. The 
oldest of these three may be earlier than the dawn of the Christian 
era, for it is included in the Samyutta Nikdya, a division of the 
Southern Buddhist canon containing a number of religious dis- 
courses ascribed to the Buddha. The second is that known to Dr. 
Jacobs, a story of the fifth century Jataka-book, which is a work 
portraying the Buddha's experiences in a number of previous ex- 
istences. The third is a brief parable in a medieval Jain text, also 
religious, called the Parsistaparvan. 

The story generally appears in a fairly well stereotyped form, 
showing a clever animal, in a few instances a man, 5 engaged in 
thieving, that escapes all efforts to catch it until the injured party 
— another animal or man — fashions as a trap an image made of 

ean be assigned an earlier date than any version of the Master Thief found 
in India; (2) No version of the Master Thief from India has the Tar-baby 
attached to it; (3) the Gape Verde Island tale is merely the usual tale con- 
taminated by the Tar-baby idea, or at least the Stick-fast motif. 

* For a list of references to the Tar-baby see Parsons, I. c. But add the 
following: (1) for Africa: Barker and Sinclair, "West African Folk-Tales," 
p. 71; Nassau, "Where Animals Talk," p. 23; Follc-Lore, 10: 282; 20: 443; 
21: 215; (2) for India: (a) literary: Samyutta Nikaya, 5: 3, 7 ; Parisista- 
parvan, 2: 740; (J>) oral: Indian Antiquary, 20: 29, and 29: 400; Gordon, 
"Indian Polk Tales" (2d ed.), p. 67. Mrs. Parsons has already noted the 
other versions from India, namely, that of the Jataka-book (literary) and 
Bompas, "Folklore of the Santal Parganas," p. 325 (oral). For the valu- 
able reference from the Samyutta Nikaya I sro indebted to Dr. E. W. Bur- 
lingame. 

r > The Cape Verde Island stories and the Jataka, but in the latter ease the 
hero is not a thief (see discussion below). 
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some sticky substance, such as wax, resin, rubber, tar, or bird- 
lime, which the thief mistakes for a living being. Often the image 
is that of a female, thus subtly calculated to play to the sex im- 
pulse of the offender, who is always a male. Anxious to become 
acquainted with this stranger, the thief accosts him (or her), but 
persistently receiving no reply to his overtures, he strikes the image 
and sticks fast, caught successively by hands, feet and head. (This 
is the Stick-fast motif.) There is usually a sequel in which the 
hero by a clever trick effects his escape. The only versions which 
depart strikingly from this general pattern are the three literary 
versions from India. 

II 

The case for India as the home of the Tar-baby story rests m 
general upon two arguments. The first was thirty years ago the 
major premise of nearly all studies in the history of folk-tales; 
it is that "India is the home of stories." Hence any version of a 
story that appeared in India was regarded as being truly "at 
home" there, and further as being the most original version of 
that tale. We now think differently. We concede that many stories 
of wide vogue were born in India; but we likewise maintain that 
many other stories were probably born in Egypt, Sumeria, Meso- 
potamia, Greece, China or other lands. No country ever had a 
monopoly in the manufacture of fiction; and only the most stub- 
born Indophile would argue otherwise. Hence there is no com- 
pelling a priori ground for looking upon India as the home of the 
Tar-baby. 

The second argument, however, is more cogent. It may be 
stated thus: "Because the Stick-fast motif, the heart of the Tar- 
baby story, occurs in India at a time almost two thousand years 
earlier than it can be proved to have existed elsewhere, we must 
infer that both the motif and the story originated there." At first 
sight this reasoning seems unanswerable. But is it? May it not 
rest largely upon accident 1 It is true that we have no occurrences 
of the motif or the story at the beginning of the Christian era 
among the Negroes, the American Indians or the Filipinos, but 
for that matter we have no stories at all recorded for these peoples 
from that early time. The fact is that none of these three peoples 

« The various forms of the story are classified by Parsons, I. c. The 
version in which the victim is attacked through the sex impulse is the more 
penetrating psychologically and perhaps the older. The same is perhaps true 
of the fable of ' ' The Ass in the Lion 'a. Skin. ' ' In the Paficatantra the ass is 
destroyed because the sight of a she-ass arouses his innate lecherousness and 
he brays. (To the Hindus the a3s is the lecherous animal par excellence.) In 
some other secondary versions, notably the Jataka, the ass merely feels fear 
and brays. 
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has a literature; hence the first reports we have of their fiction 
come from our own investigators working in modern times. Yet 
no folklorist would say that these folk were without popular tales 
two thousand years ago; to do so would involve the rejection of 
the very corner-stone of folklore studies. 

In brief the case for India is based for the most part on a 
general theory that often fails in specific instances and on a further 
line of reasoning that is three-fourths argumentum ex silentio. 
What we really need to substantiate a claim for India is these two 
things: first, proof that the Stick-fast motif and the Tar-baby 
story have a settled place in Hindu fiction ; and, secondly, a definite 
tracing of their course from India to the other lands where they 
exist. As it happens, both of these things are lacking. 

For neither the story nor the motif has a marked place in 
Hindu fiction. Look, first, at the three literary versions, remem- 
bering to keep them distinct from the modern oral versions. In 
these three instances we see the motif present, although in every 
ease set in a story vastly unlike that of the Tar-baby. The oldest, 
that of the Samyutta Nikaya, says that there was in the Himalayas 
a pleasant place where men and monkeys lived. There a hunter, 
to catch the monkeys, used to smear their paths with a sticky 
ointment. Those monkeys that were intelligent and not greedy, 
when they saw the ointment, would avoid it. But when a foolish, 
greedy monkey saw it, he would grasp it with his hand and then 
he would be caught. To release his hand, he would grasp the oint- 
ment with his other hand ; and it too would be caught. Thinking 
that he would release his hands, he would kick, but his foot would 
stick fast. So also would his other foot. Then he would bite, and 
his mouth as well would be held tight. Thus, "caught at five 
points, ' ' he would be taken by the hunter and killed. 

This tale is merely a religious parable with the moral attached 
that he who is ensnared by sin is held ever tighter and tighter until 
as last he is destroyed. The Jain apologue of the Parisistaparvan 
is only a poor retelling of this, wherein the moral, however, is 
more specifically, ' ' Avoid women ! ' ' The remoteness of these 
parables from the Tar-baby story is apparent. In neither of them 
is the victim a thief ; in neither of them is the sticky ointment or 
pitchblend made into an image or doll ; in neither of them is there 
the escape. 

The other literary version, that of the Jataka-book, is very 
different from these two, although it also has only the Stick-fast 
idea in common with the Tar-baby. It tells how the Bodhisatta 
(the Future Buddha), a prince skilled in the use of five weapons, 
encounters a notorious monster named "Sticky-hair." The prince 
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attacks him with fifty arrows, hut these all stick harmlessly in the 
demon's hair; so too his sword, his spear and his club. Enraged, 
he strikes the monster with his hand, but it, too, is caught tight. 
He strikes with his other hand, and it likewise is caught. He kicks, 
his feet stick ; and finally he butts with his head, and that as well 
is held fast. But, even though unable to move and apparently 
at the demon's mercy, the prince betrays no fear. "A very lion 
of men is this prince!" thinks Sticky-hair. "How is it," he asks, 
"that you have no fear of death!" "Why should 11" replies 
the Bodhisatta. "Every life must have its end. Moreover in my 
body is a sword of adamant that will chop your inwards into mince- 
meat; and if you devour me, my death will involve yours also." 
Convinced, the demon frees him. 

This story, which perhaps contains a Buddhist satire on Brah- 
man ascetics and their characteristic matted hair, is also not ac- 
cording to the Tar-baby type. The hero is a man — the only in- 
stance where this is the case except in the distinctly secondary 
version from the Cape Verde Islands, in which the Tar-baby story 
has become ancillary to the great Master Thief tale. Further, the 
hero is not a thief; nor does his enemy entrap him with an image, 
but instead uses his own matted hair — another unique feature. 
The escape is not by the subtle type of ruse common to the Tai*- 
baby story but by a bald, and rather unconvincing, "bluff." 

Clearly these literary tales have but little in common with the 
Tar-baby story of fifty other versions ; they merely exhibit an ap- 
plication of the Stick-fast motif that is after all based upon simple 
observation of the qualities of pitchblend or matted hair, and arose 
in India quite outside of the Tar-baby milieu. It may well be that 
there is no genetic relation between them and the prevailing type. 

But the case does not rest here. In addition there are a number 
of negative considerations that are of weight. If the Tar-baby 
story originated in India, we should at least expect such a gripping 
story to maintain a vigorous existence there. But it does not; it 
seems sterile. For, in the first place, the modern versions in India 
are not to be connected with those in the ancient literature. In 
one of them, for example, a farmer, to catch a jackal, buries a 
wax doll, the size of a baby. The jackal, thinking the grave con- 
tains a delicious corpse, digs up the doll and is caught. 7 In another 
tale the god Mahadeo, seeking vengeance upon a tricky jackal, 
fashions an old woman of wax on whose arm he places a basket of 
sweets. These the jackal endeavors to steal and is held fast. 8 The 

'•Indian Antiquary, 29: 400. 

8 Gordon, "Indian Folk Tales" (2d ed.), p. 67. 
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other two modern tales are equally dissimilar from the literary- 
versions and correspondingly close to the general type. Indeed, 
all four of these modern tales, none of which Avas reported more 
than twenty-five years ago, are to be traced back to African sources, 
having come into the country either directly with the Negroes lo- 
cated chiefly at Bombay or else indirectly with the Uncle Remus 
stories that Occidentals tell to the natives and even translate into 
the local tongues. 

In the second place, there is no evidence that India has given 
the Tar-baby story or the Stick-fast motif to those of her neighbors 
whom she has so generously enriched from her literary treasures. 
Vast numbers of Hindu stories have been taken to Tibet and China 
in literary form, similarly to Persia and Arabia, but in none of 
these collections, as far as I know, nor for that matter anywhere 
in the literatures of these people, does either our story or our 
motif appear. 

The whole crux of the matter on India's side is that neither the 
story nor the smaller motif seems to grip the Hindu mind; they 
do not appeal. The religious parables were almost stillborn; and 
the oral fables themselves are already moribund, being but pale, 
anemic specimens in comparison with the fullblooded, vigorous tale 
of the Negroes. 

"We must, therefore, count India out. 

Ill 

Having rejected India, we must now determine, if possible, 
which of the other lands where the Tar-baby story occurs is its 
birthplace. The task should not be hard. Obviously, it is not with 
the American Indians, for there is no means by which they could 
have sent the story to Africa. On the other hand, it is almost 
axiomatic that they have received it with many more of their folk- 
tales from the Negroes, often directly, in other cases through 
Spaniards, Portuguese, or other Europeans. The Filipinos can be 
rejected on nearly the same grounds and with the same degree of 
certitude; while the Portuguese in the Cape Verde Islands seem 
to have got it from the Negroes. There is left only Africa. 

And Africa is eminently suited to fill the needs of the situation. 
First of all, it is a plausible center for the story 's radiation. Slaves 
brought it thence to this continent; other Negroes, or perhaps the 
Uncle Remus books, have taken it to India in modern times; still 
other Negroes, or possibly Spanish sailors, have planted it in the 

9 See an illustration reprinted from one such translation facing page 300 
in Julia Collier Harris's "The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris." 
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Philippines. These are the only people among whom it has yet 
appeared, to the best of my knowledge, but if it should at some 
time appear among other peoples, I am confident that it will be 
easy to uncover its tracks back to Africa. 

But more important is the fact that the Tar-baby is the story 
that more than any other holds the Negro 's mind, and it holds his 
mind more than it does the mind of any other people. Three fifths 
of the "genuine" versions are his. All negroes know it and love 
it. A friend living near Baltimore tells me that he once had a cat 
named "Tar-baby." The suggestive power of this name was so 
great that an old colored servitor of his, merely on seeing the cat 
walk across the yard, would be thrown into violent fits of laughter. 
Other friends have told me of Negro servants who were acquainted 
with the Tar-baby story, and that too not from reading. The story 
is the common property of the black race. It is for them, as it 
were, the climax of a great animal epic, the grand theme of their 
fiction. 

Fundamentally there is no reason why the Negro should not be 
the creator of the tale. He has created others ; at least he tells a 
number of stories that seem unknown to other peoples. 10 Once 
created the tale was bound to live and wander just as perseveringly, 
though perhaps not so widely and quickly, as one that arose in 
India or Babylonia or Egypt; for vitality and travel are prime 
qualities of folk-tales. Hence it has in time become one of the 
Negro's few contributions to the general culture of the world. 



K>For example, the story of the two animals that make a hunger wager. 
The one that can go without food the longer is to secure the prize, which is 
frequently the hand of some female. 



